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Editorial Comment 
Man vs. Nature river. The water supply is put out of com- 
" mission, and precious reservoirs have to be 
HOMPSON ITTLE waters in the upper reaches of conserved and rationed. The danger of fire 
the Ohio combined their forces in Jan- is increased a thousand-fold by the spread of 
uary to propel floods of unprecedented mag- highly inflammable liquids on the waters. 
nitude and force on the river towns of the When fire breaks out, as it did in both Cin- 
Ohio and the Mississippi. Hunger, pesti- cinnati and Louisville, fire apparatus is un- 
lence, and pollution lurked in their wake. able to get to the scene of the fire and fire- 
Fathered by nature, nurtured by lack of men are reported to have fought fires while 
human foresight and ingenuity, and the standing up to their necks in water. Sewer 
progenitor of physical and human disaster, systems back up and spread pollution and 
floods have put public administrators to a danger of disease over the community. This 
supreme test. danger becomes even more acute when, as in 
The need for public services which is ap- Portsmouth, sewer outlets are used to relieve 
parent enough in normal times is magni- pressure on seawalls. The failure of elec- 
fied a hundred-fold in time of disaster. But tric power supplies compels reliance on primi- 
the problem of maintaining these services, tive lighting and communication facilities. 
vines which during the disaster become vital to Public health authorities are asked to carry 
woblems the immediate preservation and continuance a heavy load in innoculating the entire com- 
of human life, is also tremendously compli- munity against typhoid and other disease. 
cated. Normal means of transportation, Disaster organization, planned or unplanned, 
public and private, are cut off and public must be brought into play to evacuate en- 
authorities must rely on an inadequate sup- tire cities, feed the hungry, shelter the home- 
ply of boats to rescue stranded humans who less, fight the flood, protect lives and prop- 
have been unable or unwilling to leave their erty, and rehabilitate the community. 
) homes and belongings to the ravages of the There are three central problems of ad- 
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ministration growing out of the flood situa- 
tion. First, to what extent are funds avail- 
able and to what extent can cooperation be 
secured to control little waters in the hope 
of avoiding big floods? Where the little 
waters flow in the same state where big 
floods occur, the problem is relatively simple. 
However, when the people of one state have 
to be persuaded to control the headwaters 
which bring floods and disaster to the people 
of other states, the problems of planning, 
conservation, flood-control, and interstate re- 
lations are complex. 

The second problem concerns planning for 
floods by municipal administrators. Floods 
of the type which just occurred, which result 
from unseasonable rains of long duration 
and force over a wide area, are relatively un- 
predictable, although meteorologists and hy- 
drologist®.can raise danger signals several 
days before the flood hits in many cities. 
But regardless of short-term notice of im- 
pending floods, any community can plan ad- 
ministratively for major disasters. An organ- 
ization plan can be drafted and approved in 
advance by city authorities and private agen- 
cies. Responsibilities can be assigned to 
every city department and to every private 
welfare or other service organization. Private 
power plants and communication industries 
can be included. Effective planning for dis- 
asters would draft a check-list of things that 
had to be done and would determine priori- 
ties in the use of man-power and other re- 
sources. The city government is central in 
any disaster organization and should be re- 
sponsible for planning before the disaster 
strikes. 

The third probiem is one of control. Some 
states and cities relied heavily on military 
authorities, placing whole areas under mar- 
tial law, while the city officials abdicated in 
favor of military officers. In some cities, 
however, municipal officials took the view 
that the services required were public serv- 
ices which were already operated by trained 
employees, that the problems were problems 
of public and not of military administration, 
and that to switch from public to military 
control would be to lose the advantage of 


trained and experienced administration of 
public affairs for which the military arm of 
government was not specially equipped. 

Because public administrators met the 
flood with courage and intelligence, the 
loss of life and property was kept at a 
minimum. The March issue of Pusitic MAn- 
AGEMENT will bring our readers the lessons 
to be learned from their experience. It is to 
be hoped that the social intelligence of the 
nation is adequate to the task of so ordering 
man and nature that major floods cannot 
recur. 

* ok ok 


John Q. Public 


YWHEN municipal achievements of 1936 

are written at length prominent recog- 
nition must be accorded to the awakened 
appreciation by the municipal administrator 
of his responsibility for keeping the public 
informed on public business. Slowly, but 
(let us hope) surely, John Q. Public is at last 
being recognized as a purchaser as well as 
recipient of public services, with a right to 
know where his tax dollar goes and what 
it brings back to him in essential services. 
The benefits from public reporting are two- 
fold: the citizen benefits in knowing what he 
is receiving for his tax dollar, and the public 
official is bound to benefit by having to give 
an annual account of his stewardship. In 
1936, 74 cities published general municipal 
reports, as compared to 55 the previous year. 
This is a shamefully small number, it is true, 
when compared with the total number of 
American cities—nearly 1,000 over 10,000 
population—but nevertheless it is a sign of 
progress. More hopeful, however, is the fact 
that few municipal report writers still believe 
taxpayers will wade through a hundred or 
more pages of facts and figures which are 
meaningless to the layman. Instead, most of 
the citizens, if given any report at all, are 
being treated to a brief, attractive, readable, 
and interesting account of their city’s busi- 
ness. Many reports, however, are being is- 
sued too long after the period covered—it 
must still be learned that an annual report 
should provide the citizens with news, not 
history. 
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Employers, Labor and Public Look at Strikes 


How city governments and the police handle strikes concerns several com- 
munity groups, who make their demands clear in the three articles below. 


EMPLOYERS SEEK IDENTITY OF HUMAN AND PROPERTY RIGHTS 


By GORDON L. HOSTETTER 
Executive Director, Employers’ Association of Chicago 


MPLOYERS, in the main, expect noth- 

ing from city administrations and 

police departments except impartial 
enforcement of the law. There is the occa- 
sional employer who may, and sometimes 
does, exercise political influence to an extent 
that brings him what may properly be 
characterized as partial or pro-employer 
assistance from the police force. This is not 
the rule, however. Most employers under- 
going strike difficulties recognize that we 
live under a government of law and not 
of men. They know too that the body of 
law is ample, if applied, to protect both 
human and property rights. They hesitate, 
and creditably so, to attempt abnormal ap- 
plication of the law in their behalf. 

This leads me to suggest that the im- 
plications of the current series of strikes, 
particularly those of a “sit down” character, 
are profoundly important to all of the peo- 
ple, including both employers and employees. 
Since there can be no distinction between 
human rights and property rights, it is ap- 
parent that the violation of the law, as 
applied to property, now taking place and 
against which there has been no adequate 
enforcement of the law, introduces a phi- 
losophy totally foreign to our theory of 
government. If this continues to the con- 
clusions desired by the minority there is no 


protection against a similar invasion of any- 
thing. 

Thus we see ourselves headed toward a 
complete change in our philosophy of govern- 
ment and coming closer and closer to a 
government not of law but of men. If a 
government of men shall come to pass, I 
think we may well lament the time when we 
attempted to separate inseparable things— 
i. e., human rights and property rights. 

It must now be quite clear that the much 
heralded collective bargaining idea is no 
longer the problem. Collective domination 
by a minority, and a small minority at that, 
is the issue. 

I do not think that very much harm can 
come to any class of people through the 
rigid and impartial enforcement of the law. 
Enforcement will protect minorities quite as 
well as majorities and will maintain those 
fundamentals of government that have meant 
so much to the development of the United 
States as an industrial nation. There has 
never been, nor will there ever be, a strike 
situation, whatever its source or however just 
its underlying cause, that will not in the long 
run be better served by a proper applica- 
tion of the law. This application is all that 
the great body of employers ask as they 
face what appears to be the most crucial 
period in our industrial history. 


LABOR ASKS PROTECTION OF PICKET LINES 


By PHILIP MURRAY 


International Vice-President, United Mine Workers of America; Chairman, 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee 


——— departments on the whole, in 


but through long experience in active labor 


strikes, reflect the attitude of their supe- movements I have found it to be true. Rarely 


riors toward labor unions. This is unfortunate 


[35] 


is the question of justice and protection to 
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all involved. If a city administration is 
reactionary and consequently influenced by 
industrial management that will be reflected 
out on the picket line. If the views of city 
administration are liberal, policemen assigned 
to strike duty will know that their duty is 
solely to protect property and enforce the 
laws, and not that of strike-breaking. 

At heart, most policemen are for the 
workers because they are in that class them- 
selves. It is the order that comes from 
headquarters which has placed them so often 
in the unwanted position of breaking strikes. 
There is not a labor leader in the country 
today who wants policemen to do other 
than their duty in time of strike. And I be- 
lieve policemen themselves want to do no 
more. But under pressure from reactionary 
administrations they obey orders “or else.” 

Policemen can easily be taught — and 
should be taught—the legal and inherent 
rights which labor has in time of strikes. 
They should be made to know that picketing 
is legal; that their duty is to protect the 
picket line as well as to protect the rights 
of employers. 

The blame for any disturbance in time 
of strike can be traced, in the great majority 
of instances, not to the lieutenant of police, 
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not to the patrolman, but right to the city 
hall. It was the attitude of the administra- 
tion in years gone by which brought to the 
Pennsylvania State Police the opprobrium 
of “Cossacks.” I make reference to the state 
police only to cite a more glaring example 
of how police powers are misused. 

But since Governor George Earle became 
chief executive of Pennsylvania the attitude 
on the part of state police has entirely 
changed—reflecting, again, the power at the 
helm. Governor Earle has made it clear 
repeatedly that neither the state police nor 
the state militia will be used, while he is gov- 
ernor, to prevent workers from enjoying 
their rights. 

I can cite similar instances in many cit- 
ies and among city police where the same 
change of attitude has brought about a 
change of conduct on the part of police. 
No longer, in many of these cities, do police 
take the attitude that they are guardians of 
the law only in so far as employers are con- 
cerned. I repeat, they are simply reflecting 
the attitude of the city hall toward labor’s 
rights. If city police departments will con- 
duct themselves the same toward labor as 
they do toward management, in time of 
strike, labor will be perfectly satisfied. 


PUBLIC DEMANDS RESTRAINT OF VIOLENCE ON BOTH SIDES 


By EDWIN E. WITTE* 
Chairman, Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


TRIKES and lockouts constitute one of 

the most disturbing of present-day social 
phenomena. They are civil wars in indus- 
try, with all the intensity of feeling which 
generally has made civil wars much worse 
than foreign wars. Involved are fundamen- 
tally different concepts of the respective 
rights of the contestants. To the employer it 
all seems a matter of his right to public 
protection of his employees and property. 
To the strikers it is a matter of protecting 
their right to jobs, which they feel is in- 





*Professor Witte is author of The Government 
in Labor Disputes (McGraw-Hill, 1932). 





vaded by the operation of the plant while 
they are on strike. This is a right not now 
recognized by law, but a concept instinc- 
tively held by all working men. Upon these 
fundamental differences in point of view 
there is at present little prospect of agree- 
ment. The law governing industrial rela- 
tions is in a state of flux and development, 
with important changes quite likely in the 
not very distant future. 

In the meantime, it is important to hold 
to some principles to which about everybody 
gives assent. Actual warfare cannot be 
tolerated. This calls on the one hand for 
outlawing private detective agencies engaged 
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in industrial work, with their spies, gunmen, 
and professional strike breakers. No other 
country tolerates private armies of this sort, 
and it is high time that this country puts 
its foot down against such methods of in- 
dustrial warfare. On the other hand, we 
cannot tolerate resort to assault, dynamite, 
and murder or violence in any other form, 
however much the working men may believe 
themselves to be in the right. There is con- 
siderable to be said for a clean hands doc- 
trine in the matter of law enforcement akin 
to the rule applied by the equity courts, that 
he who seeks equity must do equity. There 
are millions of Americans who believe that 
the employer who is himself lawless in fail- 
ing to comply with legal requirements de- 
signed to insure the peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes has no right to complain 
because he is not accorded the protection of 
his property which the law contemplates. 
But just as such a rule has never been ap- 
plied in the law courts, so it will not do in 
law enforcement. Once violence is sanc- 


WHAT IS THE CITY’S ROLE IN LABOR DISPUTES? 





tioned in any form, anarchy results. 

There is another principle which is not 
seriously open to dispute. Law enforcement 
is an executive function—the responsibility 
of the chief executive officer of the city, 
county, state, and nation, and of the duly 
constituted peace authorities acting under 
their direction. Any failure on their part 
to preserve law and order not only compels 
the courts to intervene but nearly always 
results in so serious a situation that it will 
not long be tolerated by the public. 

The application of these principles in con- 
crete situations is perhaps the most difficult 
responsibility of the executive officers. It 
is a duty calling for an understanding of the 
differing points of view and for both firm- 
ness and tact. It demands open and above 
board dealing, with enlistment, if at all pos- 
sible, of the co-operation of both contending 
parties. This is a duty which seldom will 
be discharged with complete satisfaction but 
this responsibility cannot be dodged by any 
executive who takes his oath seriously. 


What is the City’s Role in Labor Disputes? 


By DONALD C. STONE* 


Director, Consulting and Research Division, Public Administration Service 


Far-reaching changes in industry, labor organization, and strike techniques 
compel municipal officials to develop a philosophy as to their relation 
to strikes if the police are to act impartially in the public interest. 


BRICK from a striker’s hand goes 
through a factory window; a mob of 
labor sympathizers turns over police 
cars; industrial guards posing as strikers 
create disorder and provide the setting for 
calling in militia; factory owners complain 
that “sit-down” strikers are damaging pri- 
vate property. Events such as these in labor 





*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Stone received an M. S. 
degree in public administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1926; was a staff member, Cincinnati 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 1926-28; as- 
sistant director, Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records, 1928-30; research director, International 
City Managers’ Association, 1930-32; and since 
1932, in his present position. He has been engaged 
in many police and crime surveys. 


disputes conspire to make the job of law 
enforcement a difficult one. Often the pub- 
lic blames the police for their inability to 
cope with the flare-ups which accompany 
strikes without recognizing that the police 
are given an impossible task. The responsi- 
bility for failure more often may be laid at 
the door of the citizens of a community, 
and its political leadership, which has not 
possessed the courage to deal frankly and 
realistically with the struggle between em- 
ployers and employees and the potential 
elements of disorder that this struggle en- 
tails. 

The more basic features of the question 
of industrial relationship call for action upon 
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a national scale. The federal government 
now has assumed a primary role in the prob- 
lem of evolving labor-employer relations. 
At the same time state and local govern- 
ments, as well as the federal government, 
must adjust their laws and official acts to 
conform to the policies and principles which 
they are willing to enforce and to which the 
public subscribes. Although fundamental 
changes in employer-employee relationships 
have taken place, although the public atti- 
tude toward the efforts of labor to organ- 
ize is undergoing change, little reflection of 
such changes is found in state and local law. 
This serves to aggravate the related prob- 
lem of more local concern—which often re- 
quires physical courage but certainly not 
less moral courage—namely, the tactful but 
firm handling of strikes as they occur, with 
their possible elements of disorder, man-to- 
man combats, and occasional bloodshed. 


CHANGES IN INDUSTRY 


While we ponder the part which the po- 
lice should play in preserving order and pro- 
tecting persons and property, it cannot be 
forgotten that in the last few decades there 
has been a tremendous expansion in the size 
of industrial organizations. ‘Big business” 
is found to an ever increasing extent in the 
production and distribution of the commodi- 
ties and services required by mankind. La- 
bor is increasingly tied to a single location 
as opportunities or a welcome elsewhere 
has diminished. The regulation required 
by the administration of unemployment re- 
lief, buttressed by the social security meas- 
ures, makes it additionally difficult for the 
worker to risk his chances for employment 
in other communities without risking his 
very assurance of enough food, clothing, and 
shelter to keep his body together. Labor 
is increasingly considering itself as having 
an investment in an industry as well as capi- 
tal, and the workers are thought of as being 
a fixture of a company as well as the equip- 
ment. The demand, as in the case of the 
current General Motors’ strike, by the work- 
ers that the dies, tools, and materials shall 
not be removed, illustrates the feeling that 
these items are more than mere equipment 
used in the production of automobiles — 
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that they are symbols of the very jobs of the 
workers. 


CHANGES IN LABOR 


Nor should it be forgotten that the na- 
ture of labor organizations as well as of 
industry has likewise been changing. A re- 
flection of this change is found in the cur- 
rent struggle between the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, led by John L. Lewis, 
and the craft unions belonging to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Another, and 
more alarming, manifestation is the fre- 
quent and all too often successful efforts of 
racketeers, criminals, and other vicious char- 
acters to inject their “services” into labor 
disputes. 

Although legal interpretations and con- 
siderations necessarily lag behind changed 
conditions and public opinion, there is a cry- 
ing need for further expression of the changes 
in and new concepts of employer and em- 
ployee relationships, the role of government 
in labor relations, the rights and obligations 
of employers and employees, and the ma- 
chinery to be employed for the settling of 
issues under dispute. 

Perhaps one of the chief difficulties is the 
absence of control over labor unions by gov- 
ernment. The nature and responsibility of 
corporations are defined by law, and gov- 
ernment has machinery designed to assure 
that these regulations are observed. No 
such body of regulations has been built up 
to govern labor unions with the result that 
they have no clear-cut legal responsibility to 
the public. Thus both employers and gov- 
ernment may find themselves dealing with 
organizations of workers which lack stabil- 
ity or responsible leadership, and which 
may in fact fail to be representative of the 
workers themselves. 


PREVENTION OF DISORDER BY CITY 


In reflecting the changed economic con- 
cepts with respect to industrial disputes, 
each municipality should overhaul, if neces- 
sary, or enact new ordinances dealing with 
the problem presented by strikes, picketing, 
and disorder. In doing so special considera- 
tion should be given to such matters as pa- 
rades, public meetings, and assemblages. The 
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police department, in turn, should promul- 
gate rules and regulations in conformity 
with law for the guidance of the rank and 
file of its officers which prescribe in detail 
the responsibilities, duties, and methods to 
be used in time of strikes. Representatives 


of both labor and employers 
may very appropriately be 
consulted in the drafting of 
ordinances and of such police 
rules. 

These ordinances and rules 
should deal with such matters 
as the number of picketers, 
the use of the sidewalks and 
streets with reference to in- 
terference with traffic, tres- 
passing on plant property, the 
use of cards and banners, 
shouting, and the steps the 
picketers may take in inter- 
fering with the public or with 
persons seeking passage to and from the 
plant. The police rules should give the of- 
ficers such understanding of their responsi- 
bilities that they themselves in their activi- 
ties will not violate the law. The rules 
should include specific regulations concern- 
ing the steps which should be taken both by 
the ranking officers and by the individual 
men assigned to the strike area. The police 
need intensive instruction in such rules, in 
the law of civil rights, and in the tactics to 
be employed during strikes. Often the 
thoughtless act of a well-meaning but un- 
trained police officer is the spark which 
starts a general flare-up. 

At the very inception of a strike, the 
city manager or mayor with the chief of po- 
lice should call in both the leaders of the 
workers and the employer or employers to 
discuss with them freely and frankly the 
problems of law enforcement that may arise. 
The workers should be shown that it is to 
their interest to prevent any disorder, just 
as it is to the public interest. Their rights 
should be discussed with them and plans 
worked out which will give assurance that 
such rights will be observed, requiring at the 
same time that they shoulder the responsi- 
bilities which accompany such rights. City 
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officials should seek to establish such con- 
fidence on the part of the strike leaders that 
they will come to the city hall continually 
during the strike to discuss their problems. 
For this reason the city officials should keep 
an open door. 

Similarly, the employers 
should be instructed and ad- 
vised as to their responsibil- 
ities. The mayor or manager 
should secure assurances from 
them that no outside thugs or 
professional strikebreaking 
detectives will be allowed, 
warning employers that, if any 
are apprehended by the po- 
lice, they will be immediately 
expelled from the community. 
Plans should be worked out by 
means of which the physical 
property of the company will 
be made as safe as possible 
from despoliation. City officials should for- 
bid, if such has not already been prescribed 
by ordinance or law, any company guard or 
agent operating outside of the company prop- 
erty. Law enforcement is public business 
and is to be done by public officers. 

The city officials should also bring both 
strike leaders and employers together to 
clarify police regulations covering such mat- 
ters as picketing, carrying of weapons, mak- 
ing of threats, and the activities which may 
be conducted by the strikers in conformance 
with their civil rights as well as the activi- 
ties of the employers to protect their prop- 
erty. This should be done immediately, not 
after actual disorder has broken out, or pas- 
sions have been so aroused that both parties 
become unreasonable when conferring. 

The duty of the police in a strike should 
be the preservation of order and the protec- 
tion of persons and property from violence 
whether such persons are employees, em- 
ployers, or the oft-forgotten public. Police 
should not be arbitrators of the strike, al- 
though the heads of the local government 
may appropriately provide as conducive a 
setting as possible for the speedy and peace- 
ful solution of the issues of the strike. The 
police, rather, should be an impartial agency 
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to see that no criminal acts are committed, 
and that orderly compromises covering legal 
and acceptable strike methods (not issues) 
to be employed are made by each side. 


Unfortunately, local officials have not al- 
ways been impartial. They have often been 
aligned with the interests of special groups 
which were responsible for their being in of- 
fice. Very frequently they have been aligned 
with the employer interests, but now, with 
increasing frequency, the chief executives 
of the city are definitely partial to the labor 
viewpoint. The problem of maintaining an 
impartial attitude during conflicts of such 
vital political and economic importance is 
difficult, but a problem which must be solved 
by the responsible administrative officials of 
the city. It is seldom the police who 
are responsible for the policies and _ tac- 
tics employed in connection with strikes. 
Rather it is their supervisors who give the 
police their orders and the politicians or 
other interests who may control or at least 
influence these officials. 

With conflict of interests, it is not sur- 
prising that the police on some occasions, 
because of their common social background, 
have sympathized with the strikers to such 
an extent that they have failed to preserve 
the lawful rights of the employers and the 
public. But perhaps more frequently we 
have seen local governments take the point 
of view that strikes and picketing are il- 
legal, and make efforts to stop the use of 
these methods rather than to regulate them 
in accord with law. It is all too true that 
local governments, expressing the employer 
point of view, have tried to suppress strikes, 
to break up peaceful meetings, to prevent 
free speech, and have identified employer 
interest with the public interest. 

Far more attention should be given than 
heretofore to the tactics to be employed by 
the police in the handling of specific cases 
of trouble and disorder. A study of recent 
strikes will provide many lessons on strike 
policing. For example, police authority 
should not be granted to any person or 
organization other than regular, trained po- 
licemen except in a serious emergency. Vigi- 
lantes have invariably resulted in breaking 
the very laws which they may have been 
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organized to uphold. Troops should be used 
only in extreme emergencies and when a 
great show of force is necessary to bring the 
situation in hand. Force or the threat of 
force should not be employed as long as the 
strike is conducted peacefully and without 
disorder. If force is necessary, it should be 
shown with such weight as to make opposi- 
tion appear useless. 

The recent efforts of the police in Flint, 
Michigan, to evict the sit-down strikers is 
an illustration in point. The police were 
legally obligated to remove the strikers as 
trespassers, yet they were obviously ill 
equipped to carry through the job if re- 
sistance were shown. Certainly, they should 
not have attempted to evict the strikers un- 
less they were confident of being able to 
carry the matter through. So the police 
were in a tight spot. In the absence of ade- 
quate force perhaps the only alternative was 
to stop short of violence but sufficiently 
close to it for the public to recognize that 
the task of the police was impossible. 

Police need to be instructed and to gain 
experience in close arm defense, in the sub- 
jection of prisoners, and in the handling of 
mass movement. There are definite tech- 
niques by means of which a small number 
of officers can break up large congregations 
of persons without resorting to force. An 
officer on a horse may prove more effective 
than a score of men on foot. In the enforce- 
ment of picketing regulations, some cities, 
for example, have arranged with the repre- 
sentatives of labor that no picketers will be 
employed who do not possess identification 
cards authorizing the particular individual 
to serve on the picket line. In this way, 
the number and legitimacy of the picketers 
are controlled. 

One of the most practical steps that can 
be taken in preventing public disorder is to 
furnish ample opportunities for freedom of 
speech as contemplated under our federal 
constitution. We have not appreciated that 
one of the best ways to discourage attack 
upon our democratic institutions or to satisfy 
a militant minority group is to encourage 
the release of energy in a flow of words 
rather than in violent acts. If strikers or 
any other groups are denied their right of 
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assembly or of free speech, trouble is cer- 
tain to follow. Unfortunately, there are 
numerous agitators, some of whom get them- 
selves identified with labor organizations, 
who seem to have the sole objective of 
causing trouble. They are not interested 
in peaceful meetings, in orderly picketing, or 
in a pacific mobilization for social change. 
As troublesome as many of these persons 
are, the remedy does not lie in oppression 
or brutality. As some communities have 
learned, it lies in giving opportunity for 
free meetings and speech. When one city 
encouraged open meetings of discontented 
citizens and even arranged for public gath- 
erings to be addressed by certain trouble 
makers, these persons found that they could 
not secure a fertile soil for their doctrines 
and left town. Persecution breeds martyrs 
whether it be radicals or conservatives, la- 
borers or capitalists, with increased public 
sympathy and support to such “martyrs.” 

In this connection constitutional law pro- 
tecting civil liberties was further clarified 
in January when the United States Supreme 
Court invalidated the application of the 
Oregon Criminal Syndicalism Law to a Com- 
munist Party meeting held to discuss prob- 
lems of the maritime strike. In the unani- 
mous decision of the court, Chief Justice 
Hughes stated that “consistently with the 
Federal Constitution, peaceable assembly for 
lawful discussion cannot be made a crime.” 
The Court held that, while the people may 
protect themselves against the abuse of free 
speech, press, and assembly, the rights them- 
selves cannot be curtailed. This case, which 
is of great importance to police officers 
charged with the responsibility of preserv- 
ing public order, held that a statute directed 
against the public advocacy of violence as a 
means of effecting political or industrial 
change, could not be applied where violence 
was not in fact advocated, regardless of un- 
der whose auspices the meeting was held— 
i. e., in police terms, the mere fact that the 
Communist Party sponsors a public meeting 
is not sufficient reason for breaking it up, 
according to the Supreme Court. 

Every city, therefore, might well adopt as 
part of its ordinances and police regulations 
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provision for designated places where labor 
leaders, capitalists, communists, butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick makers, can talk on 
any subject at any time to anyone who will 
listen. With this philosophy of civil liber- 
ties as contemplated by the federal consti- 
tution given local expression, disorder will 
not be so likely to develop during strikes. 

The effective handling of strike situations 
by the police obviously calls for a competent 
force, well trained, and free from control 
by politicians or special interests. This 
means, in the first instance, the establish- 
ment of good, clean city government. It 
means the elimination of patronage and the 
appointment of all employees, including po- 
licemen, on the basis of merit. It means bet- 
ter training of the police, reorganization of 
many police agencies, and the adoption of 
better equipment and procedures to obtain 
an effective, well-managed force. 

We should not expect the police at a time 
of disorder to rise above the standards of 
law enforcement that are accepted or dic- 
tated during the rest of the year. If the 
city has not habitually in the application 
of its laws insisted on equal treatment of all 
citizens regardless of race, nationality, or 
position, should the police during a strike 
be expected to forget the bad habits the 
community has imposed upon them? This, 
in addition to the difficulties encountered 
in resolving basic struggles between em- 
ployers and employees, puts the police “be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea.” For 
a strike is a struggle by labor for existence, 
for better living, for the right to organize, 
and for improved working conditions, 
whereas to the employer it is a fight for the 
right to employ labor freely, to preserve 
property, and to carry on profitable opera- 
tions. Although much can be done by im- 
proving the quality of police administration 
and the tactics employed in the handling of 
strike situations, the police nevertheless 
should not be given the job of solving the 
fundamental issues of this struggle; this re- 
quires the clarification of labor union and 
corporate responsibilities, the development 
of machinery for the peaceful settling of in- 
dustrial disputes, and the establishment of 
justice in all industrial relations. 








What a Strike Means to a Police Department 


By ARNOLD MILES* 
Assistant Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


The “sit-down” strike promises to be a real trouble-maker 
for police departments, according to Mr. Miles, who here 
indicates what the police can or should do in Strikes. 


6 ILL the umpire!” is a familiar cry 
K to all sport fans. It is equally 
familiar to all police who have had 
to umpire a strike. The words may be dif- 
ferent—such as “get the — — Cossacks”— 
but the tune is the same. And though the 
strike may be over, the melody lingers on. 
For the few minutes required to read this 
article you are going to see what a strike 
means to a police department. For these 
few minutes you are the chief of police in 
any one of many cities where strikes are, 
or have been, in progress. As are most of 
the chiefs of these cities, you are able and 
conscientious, and you are sincerely inter- 
ested in doing the best job you know how. 
Furthermore, you have handled strikes be- 
fore, and you have followed closely the 
experience of other police departments. 
You arrive at your office this morning to 
find that a strike will begin tomorrow in one 
of the industrial plants in your city. Im- 
mediately you begin to estimate what police 
problems the strike may bring—how many 
people are involved, the amount of property 
subject to attack, etc. This leads directly 
to a consideration of how you can best use 
the men at your command to anticipate and 
control possible emergencies, whether you 
need additional manpower, and where it can 
be secured. Some of the specific problems 
you must solve will be discussed later. 
Because they are the umpires in any strike 
situation, the police always lose during a 
strike. “Police work is a thankless job,” 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Miles, who holds an M. S. 
degree from Syracuse University, is a former 
staff member of the Citizens’ Police Committee of 
Chicago, of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, and of Public Administration Service. He is 
co-author of Chicago Police Problems (1931), 
Chicago Police Problems—An Approach to Their 
Solution (1934). 
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says one chief. ‘When we do our job and 
do it well we are seldom praised. Every 
time we fail—and we can’t help but fail 
sometimes—we are criticized so severely that 
you would think not a single member of the 
department had the slightest ability. Strikes 
always put us on the spot. No matter how 
fair we are to both sides, somebody always 
says that we were partial to the other side.”’ 
In so far as these charges are actually be- 
lieved by those who make them the police 
have lost prestige in the eyes of at least that 
part of the public. 

For this reason the news of an impending 
strike is hardly good news. However, you 
realize that your job is to keep the loss of 
prestige at a minimum by following certain 
well-known procedures. In the time avail- 
able you bring these procedures to the atten- 
tion of your entire force, many members of 
which may never have faced a strike. 

Your first concern is your own attitude 
and that of all of your men, particularly 
those who will be on strike duty. The im- 
partial attitude of an umpire, which your 
men should have, must be based on a 
thorough understanding of the function of 
the police during a strike. 

A successful umpire is concerned with 
tactics or rules rather than issues. The po- 
lice are concerned with how a strike is con- 
ducted rather than what it is about, which 
side is right, or who wins. An umpire may 
not be completely indifferent to the outcome 
of any game, whether it is a football game or 
a more serious game like a strike, but a good 
umpire does not show his preference, either 
by action or attitude. Neither does an un- 
sportsmanlike or unfair act by either party 
evoke his indignation, irrespective of the 
trouble it causes or the abuse involved. Such 
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an act is very seldom directed at the umpire 
or police officer as a person, but rather in 
his capacity as a representative of society. 

This is an attitude that should be and is 
taught in many police departments from the 
recruit stage onward. It is also reflected in 
the rules and regulations of 
every modern police depart- 
ment. It takes years for many 
police officers to acquire. Those 
who have really learned it are 
the most valuable men for 
strike duty. 

Since you, as police chief, 
have directed your department 
in past strikes you know the 
right and the wrong thing to do 
in various strike situations. You 
know that if you must run a 
blockade with gasoline or milk 
trucks you must man _ these 
trucks so that they will get 
through. One, two, or as many 
as ten men per truck must be used, depend- 
ing on the size of the blockading force. You 
know that the personnel of your force must 
be shifted so that your officers will not play 
favorites or grudges; and so that strikers or 
non-participants will not be given the oppor- 
tunity to square any personal grudges they 
may have. You know how to maintain free 
entrance to and exit from a plant or store 
and how to regulate picketing. You know 
how to keep people moving so that a crowd 
cannot collect and start a riot. You know 
the value of letting strikers blow off steam 
by making soap-box speeches. These and 
many other specific techniques have been 
learned in other strikes. Furthermore, they 
are procedures over which you have control 
because they are in your own department. 

But you are also vitally concerned with 
other procedures—those followed by the 
mayor or city manager, the council, the 
courts, and the county and state authorities. 
The type of picketing policy established by 
the mayor, the council, and the courts is im- 
portant to you. You should be ready and 
willing to consult with them at any time on 
this and similar subjects. Again, you know 
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how to judge the severity of a strike and at 
what point to call for outside assistance if it 
becomes necessary. When and if actual or 
potential violence is too big a problem for 
your own department, you must be able to 
count on the mayor or city manager to se- 
cure deputy sheriffs, the state 
police, or the national guard. 
Similar relationships should 
be maintained with each pub- 
lic agency which has any part 
in regulating the strike. 

This time, however, the strike 
in your city is a sit-down strike 
—something you have never ex- 
perienced before. At first glance 
you may think that your 
troubles are over. ‘The sit- 
down strike may appear to 
greatly reduce the possibilities 
of violence. Certainly the use of 
strikebreakers is limited when 
a plant is occupied by strikers 
themselves. And it is against the interest of 
strikers to destroy plant property because 
they may be using the machinery themselves 
tomorrow if the strike is settled. Gone also 
is the need for bickering with the courts and 
other authorities over the types of picketing 
permissible, because picketing is not an es- 
sential part of the sit-down technique. 

But sober second thought quickly changes 
your mind. To begin with, strikers who oc- 
cupy an employer’s property without his con- 
sent will probably be held to be trespassing 
under our law, and in many states trespass- 
ing is not only a civil offense, but a criminal 
offense as well. Secondly, supposing that 
trespassing is only a civil offense in your 
state, you may be required by a court in- 
junction, as was the police department in 
Flint, Michigan, to remove trespassers from 
employer’s property. Finally, and by far 
the most important, is the fact that the pos- 
sibility of great destruction of property is 
much more real in a sit-down strike than in 
any other type of strike. The essence of 
a sit-down strike is that the strikers are on 
the employer’s property. In the traditional 
strike the strikers were off the property. 
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Thus, if it is a sit-down strike that is 
scheduled in your community, you are faced 
with a really serious situation. Not only 
is the type of strike a more dangerous one, 
but police experience has been so slight with 
sit-down strikes that you are not sure how to 
proceed. You know only that you should 
use what experience there is and that ex- 
perimentation should be carefully planned. 

An impartial attitude by your entire de- 
partment is, if anything, more important 
during a sit-down strike than ever before. 
The same is true of close contact and co- 
operative relationships with the other com- 
munity agencies affected—county law en- 
forcement officials, the courts, etc. Many 
procedures necessary in former strikes — 
such as maintaining free passage to and from 
the plant—are still just as necessary. 

But caution is indicated when it comes to 
actually getting sit-down strikers out of a 
plant. First you should consider whether you 
should attempt to evict the strikers. If there 
is doubt that the strikers are actually com- 
mitting criminal trespass, and if the strikers 
have not attacked either persons or prop- 
erty, the police have no grounds upon which 
to attempt eviction. Under these circum- 
stances, you have good grounds for refusing 
to evict even though the employers insist up- 
on it, and it may be that you should com- 
pel employers who have turned off water and 
power on their own accord to turn them on 
again for reasons of health and sanitation. 

If a sit-down strike is clearly established 
as criminal trespass, or if a court injunction 
has been issued ordering the strikers to evac- 
uate the plant, you must attempt to evict 
the strikers. Failure to do so subjects the 
police department to charges of favoritism 
from the employers and probably from the 
public, and to a citation for contempt of 
court for not enforcing the injunction. 

But even in these circumstances you will 
not try to evict the strikers immediately. If 
you do, it may mean that thousands and per- 
haps millions of dollars’ worth of property 
will be destroyed in the process by undisci- 
plined strikers. It is doubtful whether you 
should try eviction without the consent of 
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the plant owners, given after they have 
thoroughly considered the possible conse- 
quences. If an injunction has been issued 
it probably resulted from an application by 
the employers. If, then, you find the em- 
ployers to be unwilling to chance wholesale 
property destruction you will ask them to 
have the injunction altered so that the po- 
lice will not be in contempt of court. 

If you decide to attempt eviction, you can 
begin by turning off the water, power, and 
heat in the plant. You can prevent any food 
from entering the plant. You can try to 
evacuate the plant through the use of tear 
gas. Or you can use any combination of 
these and other methods, plus sending a 
large body of police into the plant itself. 

From the police standpoint, the sit-down 
strike differs most from past strikes when 
force becomes necessary. Observers of the 
recent General Motors strike have severely 
criticized local authorities in Flint, Michigan, 
for not evicting the sit-down strikers, claim- 
ing that the authorities were shirking their 
responsibilities by allowing an illegal act to 
be committed. The fact is that the job of 
evicting the strikers was too big for the local 
authorities to handle. Furthermore, the job 
of getting the strikers out of the plant with 
the smallest possible property loss required a 
much larger force than existed locally. If 
you try to evict a large body of sit-down 
strikers, be sure that your attacking force 
is large enough to fit the circumstances. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the 
lot of the police is indeed an unhappy one 
in the event of a sit-down strike. The pic- 
ture looks very black. But is it really as 
bad as it looks? 

Already there are indications of what sit- 
down strikes may mean to labor leaders and 
labor unions. Labor has adopted a device 
which it must use carefully. In the first 
place, while the United States Supreme 
Court has held a strike to be legal if used 
to secure higher wages or shorter hours, no 
appellate court of record has yet passed on 
the sit-down strike, and there is much ques- 
tion whether the opportunity to unionize or 
bargain collectively is a lawful purpose. Gen- 
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erally speaking, it would not be surprising to 
see the sit-down strike declared illegal. If 
the sit-down strike is held to violate legisla- 
tion governing the free movement of inter- 
state commerce, it would then be in viola- 
tion of federal law as well as state. If this 
happens, public opinion will not countenance 
sit-down strikes except when the issue is 
vital and when the sit-down strike is the only 
effective method open to labor. 

Secondly, a principal weakness of the sit- 
down is its utter simplicity. Such a strike 
can be started at any time by any worker 
who sits down and stops working. For ex- 
ample, the press of January 20 carried an 
account of a sit-down strike of two employees 
in a rubber plant which completely tied up 
an assembly line employing over 700 men. 
This is the sit-down strike gone wild. It is 
very probable that labor will soon see the 
need for preventing this sort of individual 
action, and that labor unions will impose 
upon themselves a much greater degree of 
self-discipline than has heretofore existed. 
Unless this is done, any worker or workers 
with a small grievance may use the extremely 
easy sit-down technique at any time. If each 
American worker made a complete tire or 
automobile, this individual action would not 
be particularly serious. But such action com- 
pletely throttles industries organized on the 
assembly line principle. Thus, even if the 
sit-down strike were not illegal, labor would 
speedily discover that this type of strike 
must be used sparingly. In this event, it 
would not be surprising if labor itself per- 
mitted the use of the sit-down strike only 
for collective rather than individual bar- 
gaining where a major question is at stake, 
and where the sit-down strike seems to be the 
only device at labor’s command. It is re- 
ported that individual sit-down strikers have 
already been tossed bodily out of one Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, auto factory by their fel- 
low-workers. 

Again, while the sit-down strike places la- 
bor in a strategic position to destroy prop- 
erty, labor cannot afford to allow wholesale 
property destruction. The minute that sit- 
down strikers resort to wholesale property 
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destruction public opinion, which in the last 
analysis decides the outcome of every strike, 
will swing heavily against labor. Labor is 
thus again responsible for imposing upon 
itself strict discipline to prevent the unwise 
use of the sit-down technique. 

Some property will undoubtedly be des- 
troyed, and it is at this point that the police 
will have to be extremely careful. If prop- 
erty is destroyed, the sit-down strikers’ ob- 
vious plea will be that the property was 
destroyed by the police during the process of 
evacuating the plant. How to evacuate a 
plant with a minimum of damaged prop- 
erty is a pressing police problem. 

There is one very significant difference in 
the sit-down tactics used in the rubber com- 
panies as contrasted to the automobile plants. 
In Akron which has already experienced over 
sixty sit-down strikes each strike lasted not 
more than twenty-four hours. Many lasted 
only three or four hours and several strikes 
endured for only one hour. In Flint, on the 
other hand, the recent sit-down strike has al- 
ready been going on for several weeks. Fre- 
quent sit-down strikes of a few minutes’ or 
a few hours’ duration will undoubtedly be far 
more prevalent than long drawn out strikes 
of the Flint variety. Labor will find that 
short sit-down strikes will be effective and 
can be terminated before the police or other 
agencies can be mobilized to evict strikers 
who are trespassing. 

This possibility more than any other indi- 
cates the need for employers to hasten legal 
recognition and regulation of unions. Full 
understanding before the law of labor’s 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities will 
insure more responsible labor leadership with 
definite advantages accruing to labor, em- 
ployers, and to the police in times of strikes. 

Many police chiefs will be required to ref- 
eree strikes during the next several years. 
No time should be lost in preparing police 
departments to function satisfactorily in 
times of strike. Much experience is avail- 
able on proper ways of handling the tradi- 
tional strike. The sit-down strike promises 
to be a real trouble-maker—its development 
will be watched by all police chiefs. 














Measurement Standards in City Administration 


I. Technique of Appraising Standards 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON* 


This article, the first of a series on measurement standards in city 
administration, presents a vocabulary and a technique which will 
be applied to the several municipal activities in subsequent articles. 


ernment was considered commendable 

if it was honest. Today we demand 
a great deal more of our public service. It 
must be not only honest but efficient as 
well. A number of techniques had been de- 
vised to insure honesty — the audit, legal 
checks, decentralization of authority—but 
with the shift of emphasis these techniques 
were found to be inadequate guides to ad- 
ministration. And so arose the necessity of 
developing new standards of measurement 
and appraisal. 


Sake on > ago a municipal gov- 


Wuy Do WE MEAsuRE? 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
these standards are not theoretical con- 
cepts devised by academicians. Nor are 
they intended as playthings for statisticians. 
They are practical tools by means of which 
practical legislators and administrators can 
meet the practical need of choosing between 
alternative courses of action. 

Several billions of dollars are spent each 
year by municipal governments. Somehow, 
whether by reason or by chance, the amount 
of that expenditure must be fixed, and the 
portions to be allotted to the several func- 
tions and activities must be determined. The 
stockholder or director of a private corpora- 
tion expects the management to submit to 
him a statement of profit and loss. The 
corporation manager makes decisions on the 
basis of information furnished him by his 
cost accountants. But public business is 
not operated for profit; and the techniques 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ridley is executive direc- 
tor of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and re- 
search assistant in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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of cost accounting have only a limited ap- 
plicability. It is necessary, therefore, that 
other criteria be devised for the appraisal 
of governmental activities if the citizen, the 
legislator, and the administrator are to make 
intelligent decisions. 


How Do WE MEAsuRE? 


Just how do we go about appraising an 
activity? There seem to be two steps in- 
volved. First, a system of values or objec- 
tives is set up. Second, we determine to 
what extent these objectives have been at- 
tained in the given situation. 

It is not to be implied that whenever we 
express a judgment about the city govern- 
ment this process has been consciously and 
systematically carried out. How often we 
hear sweeping criticisms of government of 
this sort: ‘““The garbage collectors missed our 
house on their rounds this week, and my com- 
plaint has had no results. If I ran my 
business that way I would be bankrupt 
within a year.” And it is probably, though 
unfortunately, true that most of the opin- 
ions that we as citizens and even as ad- 
ministrators have of our government are 
formed in just that way. 

If we are to substitute rational decisions 
for such snap judgments, we must first make 
explicit just what the various governmental 
functions try to accomplish; and then we 
must devise methods of measuring the degree 
of accomplishment. In this way random 
instances of good or bad administration will 
be replaced by systematic observations of 
the efficiency of operation. 


Wuat Do WE MEAsuRE? 


A great variety of standards have been 
suggested for systematically appraising 
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municipal government. One of the oldest, 
and one, unfortunately, which is still current, 
is the tax rate. The fallacies involved in the 
use of this criterion are innumerable. We 
shall mention two. In the first place, it is 
a common practice among cities to assess 
property at less than its full value. There- 
fore, in order to understand the significance 
of the tax rate, we would have to know the 
basis of assessment. In the second place, a 
large part of a city’s income comes from 
sources other than the property tax. These 
are completely ignored by this criterion. 

Why not use the total expenditures, then, 
instead of the tax rate? Suppose someone 
said to you, “I’m a very efficient shopper. 
I spent only five dollars today.” Your reply 
would be, “That’s all very well and good, but 
what did you get for the five dollars?” One 
city may have supervised playgrounds, an- 
other may not. Or expenditures may be 
swelled by the necessity of retiring a large 
debt burden. 

But perhaps we can judge the expendj- 
tures if we analyze them in terms of pur- 
chases. This is the basis of budgetary pro- 
cedure. When the totals are broken down 
to “personal services,” “commodities,” 
“properties,” etc., we are able to see what 
specific things are bought. This is certainly 
a more meaningful criterion than the un- 
analyzed money costs. Further meaning 
can be given by measuring “personal serv- 
ices” in terms of effort, i. e., “man-hour” 
rather than in “dollar” units. But suppose 
we know that the effort of the police depart- 
ment involved 10,000 man-hours last year. 
Was that too much, or was it too little? 
That can be decided only with reference to 
the services which those policemen _per- 
formed. 

This suggests the next step of refinement. 
We can measure the performance, that is 
the effect of the application of effort. We 
can measure the miles of beat patrolled, the 
number of criminals apprehended, the num- 
ber of finger-prints taken. But units such 
as these, however useful they may be, are 
not entirely adequate for our purposes. They 
tell us how much work has been done; but 
they do not tell how well it was done, nor 
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whether the particular work undertaken was 
appropriate to the desired end. 

A measurement of the reswt of an effort 
or performance indicates the effect of that 
effort or performance in accomplishing its 
objective. Here, finally, is a criterion which 
seems to satisfy the discussion of the previ- 
ous section as to the nature of appraisal. 

The attempt to measure results in govern- 
ment encounters at least two very serious 
difficulties. For we have said that result 
refers to the attainment of an objective. And 
before we measure results, we must define 
a set of values or objectives in terms of which 
the appraisal is to be made. Before we can 
evaluate the work of the city fire depart- 
ment, we must decide just what the func- 
tion of a fire department is. And we shall 
shortly see that this task of defining ob- 
jectives constitutes one of the most difficult 
tasks in the whole field of measurement. 

For one thing, few municipal departments 
have objectives as clearly defined and gen- 
erally accepted as those of a fire department. 
Aims, such as those of a recreation depart- 
ment: to “improve health,” “provide rec- 
reation,” “develop good citizens,” must be 
stated in much more tangible and objective 
terms before they adapt themselves to 
measurement. 

Further difficulty arises if it is admitted 
that an activity may be directed simul- 
taneously toward two or more objectives, as 
in the case of the recreation department men- 
tioned above. What is the relative import- 
ance of the two objectives? Shall the health 
department next year redistribute its funds 
to decrease infant mortality, or shall it in- 
crease the facilities of the venereal disease 
clinic? Our measurements can merely tell 
us what the results of two courses of action 
will be. Unless both actions are directed 
toward exactly the same objective, the 
measurements cannot tell us which course 
of action is preferable. Both the formula- 
tion of the objectives of government and 
their evaluation relative to each other are a 
legislative rather than an administrative 
problem. We might therefore state, as pre- 
requisite to the appraisal of administration: 
the definition of the objectives of the ad- 
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ministrative effort, stated in measurable and 
comparable terms. 


MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY 


But standards for the measurement of 
adequacy, that is the degree of attainment of 
results, leave unanswered one very im- 
portant question. How efficient is the ad- 
ministration? For it must not be forgotten 
that human efforts are finite. It is not the 
function of the administrator to establish a 
Utopia. It is his function to maximize the 
attainment of the governmental objectives 
(assuming that they have been agreed up- 
on), by the efficient employment of the lim- 
ited resources that are available to him. A 
“good” public library, from the administra- 
tive standpoint, is not one which owns all 
the books that have ever been published, 
but one which has used the limited funds 
which were allowed it, to build up as good 
a collection as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Professional administrators, 
interested in achieving results in their own 
field, have sometimes tended to ignore the 
relative element in efficiency. But we must 
never lose sight of this fundamental distinc- 
tion between the “adequacy” of a service, 
that is, the absolute measure of accomplish- 
ment, and the “efficiency” of a service which 
is the accomplishment relative to the avail- 
able resources. 

This concept of efficiency is so vital a part 
of our subject matter that it will be worth 
while to define it more precisely and discuss 
some of its implications. 

The efficiency of administration is meas- 
ured by the ratio of the effects actually ob- 
tained with the available resources to the 
maximum effects possible with the avail- 
able resources. 

The term effect as used here includes any 
effort, performance, or result. The term re- 
source as here used comprehends money ex- 
penditure, effort, or performance considered 
as productive of effect. Efficiency can there- 
fore be measured at a number of different 
levels. There is an efficiency of accomplish- 
ment of results (1) relative to money expen- 
diture, (2) relative to effort, and (3) relative 
to performance. There is efficiency of per- 
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formance (4) relative to expenditure, and 
(5) relative to effort. Finally, there is effi- 
ciency of effort (6) relative to expenditure. 
These efficiencies measured at different levels 
may be illustrated with reference to street 
sanitation: (1) Could cleaner streets have 
been obtained with the same expenditure? 
(2) Could cleaner streets have been obtained 
with the same number of man-hours and 
equipment-hours of effort? (3) Could cleaner 
streets have been obtained with the same 
number of curb-miles of performance? (4) 
Could more curb-miles have been swept with 
the same expenditure? (5) Could more 
curb-miles have been swept with the same 
number of man-hours and equipment-hours 
of effort? (6) Could more man-hours and 
equipment-hours of effort have been obtained 
at the same expenditure? In dealing with 
specific problems we will have to specify at 
what level we are measuring the efficiency. 
In defining: efficiency the phrase “maxi- 
mum effects possible’ was employed. In 
practical situations, it is seldom possible to 
determine this “maximum.” But, though 
it be impossible to measure absolute ef- 
ficiency, relative efficiencies can be com- 
puted, and that is all that is required in 
practical problems. Results and expenditures 
are compared from year to year, and from 
city to city in order to find relative ef- 
ficiencies. But it is obvious that differences 
of circumstances beyond administrative 
control will invalidate such comparisons un- 
less proper allowance is made for them. 
Whenever such extra-administrative fac- 
tors have been eliminated from a set of re- 
sult or expenditure data, the data will be 
termed “equivalent.” For instance, suppose 
we were to compare a city’s 1936 fire loss 
with its 1926 loss. During that period there 
might have been a change in the amount of 
burnable property. There might have been 
an increased proportion of industrial to the 
total property. One year might have had 
a more severe winter than the other. These 
and a multitude of other factors beyond the 
control of the administrator would have an 
important effect upon the loss rate. It is of 
course not practicable or even possible to 
eliminate the effects of all these factors in 
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comparing the two rates, but it is important 
to eliminate as many as possible, for the 
validity and significance of the comparison 
will depend on the thoroughness with which 
the elimination is carried out. 


SUBSEQUENT ARTICLES 


We have attempted to present in this 
article a sort of “measurement standard for 
measurement standards’”—a vocabulary and 
a technique, by means of which we can ap- 
praise standards. In the subsequent articles 
we will employ this technique in presenting 


a history of the development of standards 
for the measurement of municipal govern- 
ment, and a critique of the various standards 
that are used or have been proposed in the 
various fields. 

Such a discussion could include, of course, 
standards intended for the layman, for the 
legislature, and for the administrator, but 
will be restricted for the most part to the 
latter type. The emphasis will be placed 
upon the use of these standards as aids to 
practical administration, and upon the pos- 
sibilities for further development. 


Social Characteristics of Cities’ 


XIV. GOVERNMENT AND POPULATION CHANGES 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


“City governments are slow to keep up with population changes,” 
writes Mr. Ogburn, who says that in many departments per capita 
costs are greater in cities that are decreasing in population. 


N studying the characteristics of increas- 
ing and decreasing cities, it was noticed 
that there were more police in the cities 

that were losing population than in those 
which were gaining population, when the 
cities were the same size and in other re- 
spects similar. Thus in a sample of de- 
creasing cities described previously there 
were 413 policemen per 100,000 of the work- 
ing population in contrast to 285 policemen 
in cities that were gaining population. There 
are thus about 45 per cent more police in 
the decreasing cities than in the increasing 
cities. Why should this be? Is there more 
crime in cities that are declining? Probably 
not. It would seem that there is just as much 
reason to think crime would flourish more 
in a rapidly growing city. There seems to be 
no reason why the traffic regulations should 





*Epitor’s Nore: This is the fourteenth and 
final article in a series by Professor Ogburn, who 
was director of research, President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, 1930-33. The entire 
series will be available soon in pamphlet form. 


be different in the two types of places. 
When the matter was viewed from the 
budgetary point of view, it was found that 
the cost of the police department in the 
cities with a declining population was about 
50 per cent greater than the cost in a rapidly 
growing city, other non-governmental fac- 
tors being approximately equal. It was 
further observed that when a city is grow- 
ing rapidly the economic conditions are more 
favorable than in a city growing less rapidly 
or than in a decreasing city. Hence a grow- 
ing city could seem better able to afford 
a larger police force than a decreasing city. 
Further reflection recalls that budgets are 
made up the year previous for the year 
following. Now, in the year previous the 
population is smaller in a growing city than 
it is in the succeeding year. If budgets 
should be made out on the basis of the 
past year rather than on the probable popu- 
lation needs of the future year it is easy 
to see how the number of police would be 
few. It is common enough, of course, for 
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human beings to look backward instead 
of forward. It is perhaps even more com- 
mon for governments to do the same thing. 
Hence failure to anticipate the future needs 
of a growing population may be the explana- 
tion of the small number of police in the 
growing city, just as cities fail to anticipate 
the needs of a future population in plan- 
ning parks and wide streets. 

On the other side the same forces may 
work in the opposite direction for the cities 
which are losing population. The possible 
loss of population is not anticipated. Indeed, 
the city is loath to admit such a trend. Po- 
lice requirements based on the past may 
then be more than are necessary for the 
requirements of a smaller future population. 
There are, no doubt, other considerations 
that make a city slow to adjust its police 
force to the needs of a changing population. 
For instance, police have tenure of office 
and they are provided with pension funds 
in many cities. Then it may be difficult to 
reduce a governmental force of this nature. 

It would seem then that the government 
of a growing city and the government of a 
decreasing city are slow in making adjust- 
ments to their changing populations. If this 
explanation be the correct one, we are curi- 
ous to know whether the same phenomenon 
is noticeable in regard to other governmental 
expenditures. Accordingly, recourse was had 
to the records and the following results were 
noted regarding other bureaus and depart- 
ments. 

The costs of the fire department like the 
costs of the police department are more in 
the communities that are shrinking in popula- 
tion. Indeed, the difference is even greater, 
about 65 per cent more per capita. Here 
there are property considerations as truly 
as population requirements. 

The cost per capita of the street cleaning 
department is nearly twice as great in the 
cities with decreasing populations. That the 
cost might be somewhat greater is clear since 
it may be determined by the mileage of 
streets rather than by the population. Still 
so great an increase hardly seems explained 
since the mileage is probably nearly the 
same. 
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The lighting of streets costs only a very 
little more per capita in the decreasing cit- 
ies. Perhaps the labor cost is not so large 
a part of total costs in this department and 
the lighting of streets may be called for 
whether there are few or many living on a 
street. 

The care of parks and trees is about 50 
per cent greater in costs per capita in the 
decreasing cities. In this case it may be 
that the rapidly growing city has not laid out 
as much park and boulevard space as in 
the older cities. 

A very interesting item is the cost of in- 
spection of buildings, wiring, plumbing, boil- 
ers, etc. The cost per capita is about 50 per 
cent greater in the decreasing city than in 
the growing city. However, there would 
seem to be more inspection needed in the 
growing city presumably because of more 
building construction to care for the incom- 
ing population. The care of sewers and 
sewage disposal is slightly more costly in 
the decreasing city, though there is no 
apparent reason why this should be so. 

Also the departmental budget for food 
regulations and the inspection of food is a 
good deal greater in the decreasing city. 
The labor item is no doubt large in this 
budget. 

In regard to education the cost of schools 
per adult 21 years of age and over is about 
20 per cent greater per capita in the cities 
that are losing population, although wages 
in general are lower. There are, though, 
more children in these cities in comparison 
to the adults than there are in the growing 
cities, and so for this reason there is some 
justification for more expenditure per adult 
supporting the schools. However, it is true 
that the cost of the schools per pupil is also 
greater in cities that are losing population. 
Though there are more children in the de- 
clining cities, the percentage of children 16 
and 17 years old attending school is less. 
It is difficult to see why the school costs per 
child should be greater in the decreasing 
cities. 

The cost of libraries per capita like the 
school costs is less in the cities with increas- 
ing populations. Why the reading habits in 
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the two types of cities should be different is 
not clear. 

The amount of money spent per capita 
on the conservation of health is much greater 
in the decreasing cities, more than twice 
as much. The cost of medical service for 
children is about 40 per cent greater. 

The most striking difference found is in 
the expenditures on charities. The per capita 
expenditures in the declining cities are over 
five times as great. Why there should be so 
very great a difference here is not known. 
Perhaps the economic conditions are much 
less favorable. 

The only exceptions to this general con- 
clusion that were found were possibly two. 
One was the budget for the department of 
roads which was a little larger in the rapidly 
growing cities. Perhaps roadways in a grow- 
ing city require very much more money 
spent on them. The other exception was 
the amount of money spent on the provision 
of public recreation which was a fraction 
greater in the increasing cities. In these two 
cases the differences were so slight that they 
were hardly significant for the number of 
cities studied, which was 41, 20 in one sam- 
ple and 21 in the other. 

Finally, when the total general govern- 
mental expenditures were compared, it was 
found that they were greater in the declining 
cities—only about 15 per cent greater how- 
ever, not as much difference as in the special 
departmental budgets reported above. 

This brief survey of governmental expen- 
ditures shows that in many different de- 
partments the costs per capita are greater 
when the populations are decreasing. That is 
to say, the difference is hardly to be ex- 
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plained by peculiarities within all these dif- 
ferent departments. A more general explana- 
tion common to them all is needed. This is 
what is done by the theory set forth in the 
beginning of this article, accounting for the 
greater police force in the decreasing cities. 

The theory is that governments of increas- 
ing cities do not anticipate in actual budget- 
ing practice the needs of the larger future 
populations and that the governments of 
decreasing cities do not anticipate in practice 
the diminished needs of smaller future 
populations. As to why governments do not 
make these budgetary adjustments more 
quickly, there may be many other reasons 
than mere inertia. They may have obliga- 
tions to their employees; they may be justi- 
fied in proceeding slowly until the needs of 
the population are shown; there may be 
possibilities of abuse if budgets are con- 
structed on too hypothetical considerations. 
But the fact remains that city governments 
are slow to keep up with population changes. 
Slowness of governments to adjust them- 
selves to technological changes has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere.! It was there stated that 
the technological change came first and that 
only later, after a considerable lag, did the 
government change to keep up with the ad- 
vancing technology. In this special con- 
sideration of governmental behavior in in- 
creasing and in decreasing cities, it is popula- 
tion, not technology, which changes first, 
to be followed after a lag by action in the 
various governmental departments. 





1William F. Ogburn, “Technology and Govern- 
mental Change,” Journal of Business, Vol. IX, 
January, 1936. 


What About the House Trailer? 


The trailerites bring cities new problems of residence, taxation, 
sanitation, welfare, health, zoning, and fire and police protection. 


OUSE trailers, the newest gadgets in 
the tourist trade, scamper willy-nilly 
across the landscape, mostly follow- 

ing the sun but settling occasionally, either 
temporarily or permanently, in urban places, 


creating many problems for local officials. 
There are 250,000 registered trailers in the 
United States, and it is estimated that about 
1,000,000 people live in them for part or 
all of the year. There are now about 300 
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trailer manufacturing companies; the out- 
put for 1936 was estimated at 60,000 trail- 
ers, and 200,000 are projected for 1937. 

These trailers are creating new social, 
economic, and even political problems in 
many cities. The city plan commission 
wants to know where to locate trailers and 
how many to provide for because zoning 
regulations have to be complied with and 
perhaps changed to meet new conditions. 
The health officer is concerned with groups 
of people in small living quarters, as meth- 
ods of waste disposal can have a detrimental 
effect on the community. Traffic regulations 
must consider the trailers; some cities have 
already refused the use of certain streets to 
trailers and in other cities they are not per- 
mitted to park in certain areas. As the 
trailer migrants encounter ill health, financial 
embarrassment, repair and hospitalization, 
they create welfare and public assistance 
problems, and the question of legal respon- 
sibility arises. There is also the problem 
of educating trailer children, the need of 
giving attention to housing standards, etc. 

Trailers present two tax problems: first, 
their effects on other taxable property; and 
second, their possibilities as a source of tax 
revenue. Shall a trailer be classed as real 
estate, as a motor vehicle, or as tangible 
personal property? The facility with which 
trailer homes can be removed from one 
location to another is an obstacle to direct 
taxation. A direct tax would have to be 
based on length of stay, and the establish- 
ing of the necessary facts to administer it 
would be a very difficult thing to achieve. 
From the municipal angle perhaps it would 
be less difficult and more effective if some 
extension of the principle of the property 
tax were applied. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
this new development is the possibility that 
trailers offer in terms of “permanent” homes 
for lower income groups. The effect upon gov- 
ernment of the vacation trailer is almost neg- 
ligible compared to that of the trailer used as 
a “permanent” house. The former is little 
more than an overnight cottage on wheels, 
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whereas the latter may have considerable 
effect on housing standards, throughout the 
country. Along with this distinction goes 
the consideration of time-limit on stay: 
How long may a trailer stay in one place 
before it becomes a “permanent” residence? 

These and other problems which the trailer 
is creating are discussed in a report just issued 
by the American Municipal Association, in 
cooperation with several other organizations, 
entitled The House Trailer: Its Effect on 
State and Local Government. The report 
presents an analysis of state, county, and 
municipal regulations and gives a compara- 
tive study of the municipal ordinances now 
in effect in St. Petersburg and Miami, 
Florida; Banning, Long Beach, and San 
Diego, California; Phoenix, Arizona; and 
a projected ordinance now being discussed 
in a large eastern city. 

Resort centers, especially in California and 
Florida, have had the greatest number of 
trailers. Miami does not permit trailers in the 
primary or secondary fire zones or in certain 
types of single-family residence districts. 
They are permitted only in certain types 
of two-family and other districts, but in 
each case the number of trailers is limited 
and the space occupied by each trailer is 
specified. A permit must be obtained and 
written consent must be secured from the 
occupant of the main dwelling giving con- 
sent to use of his toilet facilities, the loca- 
tion must be approved by the health de- 
partment and zoning department of the 
building division, and the permit must be 
prominently displayed on the trailer. The 
need for adequate sanitary and health regu- 
lations led St. Petersburg, Florida, to re- 
quire that every house trailer be equipped 
with a supply of pure and wholesome water 
and have a separate connection with a city 
sanitary sewer, provided the trailer is lo- 
cated on property abutting on a street in 
which there is a public sewer. The trailer 
report on which this article is based can be 
secured from the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, at 50 
cents per copy. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Use of Police for Special Guard 
Service 


Should cities continue to afford free special 
guards when this service removes officers 
from regular duties? 


HETHER or not a _ municipality 

renders special police protection serv- 
ice to private businesses on occasions involv- 
ing the transfer of payrolls or funds has 
been largely a matter of local officials’ discre- 
tion. Requests for such services are gen- 
erally treated in the light of how conven- 
iently police officers can be assigned without 
seriously impairing the effectiveness of the 
force. Services of this type often result in 
detriment to regular duties and are con- 
sidered beyond the bounds of general police 
work; rendered free, the expense falls on the 
general taxpayer. 

A number of cities charge fees for this 
service, on the basis that such protection 
represents special privilege. In eight cities 
recently surveyed, fees for this service varied 
from $6 a trip to an unstipulated donation 
to the local police pension fund. Two cities 
accepted annual contracts with large indus- 
trial establishments in the community. Such 
charges should logically be placed on a cost 
per man basis with a possible additional con- 
sideration for overhead and supervision. To 
impose a charge may encourage wider use 
of the guard service of private agencies. 
It is important that industrial establishments 
and banks requiring this service provide by 
bond, insurance or agreement for compensa- 
tion to detailed policemen in case of injury 
or death in line of duty. In the interests of 
efficiency and the taxpayers, it is not wise 
that police officers be detailed to this work 
after normal hours and with the provision 
that they keep the fee themselves, as is 
sometimes done. — Epwarp W. Harpinoc, 
Public Administration Service, Chicago. 
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Municipal Employees and the Federal 
Income Tax 


Is compensation received by municipal of- 
ficials and employees subject to federal 
income tax? 


gegen of officers employed by states 
and their political subdivisions are ex- 
empt from the federal income tax where 
their services are rendered in connection with 
the exercise of an essential governmental 
function. However, compensation received 
for services rendered in the exercise of such 
activities as are commonly pursued by 
private enterprise is taxable. When a state, 
county, or city engages in business which 
“constitutes a departure from governmental 
functions and to which by reason of their 
nature the federal taxing power would 
normally extend” immunity from tax ceases. 
The compensation of members of the board 
of trustees appointed by the governor of 
Massachusetts charged with the duty of 
operating and managing the properties of a 
railway in behalf of the state was held to be 
taxable income (293 U. S. 214). Likewise, 
exemption from the federal income tax has 
been denied to dispensers and other persons 
employed in state liquor stores (199 U. S. 
437). Compensation of local officials and 
employees received in connection with the 
operation of municipal light and power 
plants and water systems is taxable. It has 
also been held that the construction, owner- 
ship, and operation of wharves, piers, eleva- 
tors, terminals, warehouses, and other port 
facilities are proprietary activities of the 
state or its subdivisions and that compensa- 
tion received in such work is taxable. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue also adheres to 
its ruling that compensation of persons who 
render services in connection with the main- 
tenance and operation of public parks and 
playgrounds is not exempt from the tax. 







































































Francis G. Baker.— Appointed city 
manager of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, ef- 
fective January 1, 1937, to succeed O. M. 
Mosier who resigned to become vice presi- 
dent and executive manager of Braniff 
Airways. Born at Edmond, Oklahoma, on 
September 1, 1900. Education: 
LaSalle Extension University. 
Experience: city auditor, Okla- 
homa City, January 15, 1923, 
to time of appointment as city 
manager. 

Charles F. Harper. — Ap- 
pointed city manager of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, December 23, 
1936. Born at Wilson, North 
Carolina, July 7, 1871. Educa- 
tion: 2 years in college. Ex- 
perience: represented the city of 
Portsmouth as arbitrator in the 
purchase of the city’s water 
plant some years ago, appraised 
the Portsmouth and Norfolk 
county ferries, has been treasurer of a build- 
ing and loan association, and for some years 
has been president of an insurance agency in 
Portsmouth. Mr. Harper, a successful busi- 
ness man, also has engaged in realty invest- 
ment and in general contracting business. 

C. A. Harrell.—Appointed city manager 
of Schenectady, New York, effective Febru- 
ary 16, 1937. Born at Madison, Virginia, 
August 1, 1893. Education: A. B., 1914, 
Randolph-Macon College; M. A. in econom- 
ics and business administration, 1920, Co- 
lumbia University; C. E., 1924, University 
of Cincinnati; M. S. in public administra- 
tion, 1927, School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University. Experience: 
high school principal, Mineral and Staunton, 
Virginia, 1914-19; member, night faculty, 
University of Cincinnati and connected with 
engineering construction and city planning 
firms, 1920-24; staff member, industrial de- 
velopment department, Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, 1924-26; staff member, Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, New York, 
1927-28; executive assistant to city manager 
of Cincinnati, 1928-29; city manager, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, January 1, 1930-January 1, 
1932; city manager Binghamton, New York, 
January 1, 1932, to time of his appointment 
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as manager of Schenectady. He was vice 
president of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in 1931. 

S. S. King.— Appointed city manager of 
Rome, Georgia, January 5, 1937. Born at 
Rome, Georgia, May 27, 1891. Education: 
attended University of Georgia 
one year. Experience in Rome, 
Georgia: rodman and _instru- 
ment man, 1909-11; assistant 
engineer, 1911-15; superintend- 
ent of public works and city en- 
gineer, 1915-19; city manager, 
1919-33; and county engineer, 
Floyd County, Georgia, 1933 to 
date of appointment as manager. 
He succeeds O. M. Lanham 
who was manager for four years. 

Arthur P. Noyes — Ap- 
pointed city manager of Santa 
Rosa, California, on December 
15, 1936. Born at Medicine 
Bow, Wyoming, on August 
28, 1870. Education: B. S. in civil engi- 
neering, 1894, University of California. Ex- 
perience: location and construction work, 
Santa Fe Railroad, 1894-97; engaged in 
hydraulic work and general surveying for 
construction of dry docks and harbor im- 
provements, United States Navy Depart- 
ment, 1897-1905; city engineer, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, 1900-13; chief engineer, Miller and 
Lux, 1913-17; Motor Transport Service, 
A. E. F., 1917-18; private engineering prac- 
tice in San Francisco, 1918-27; city engineer, 
Santa Rosa, California, 1927 to date of ap- 
pointment as city manager. He succeeds 
Fred C. Steiner who died in December. 

W. H. Pritchett—Appointed city man- 
ager of Muskogee, Oklahoma, on November 
24, 1936. Born at St. Charles, Missouri, 
November 30, 1876. Self-educated. Experi- 
ence: several years in the oil business, bank- 
ing and railroad work; one-time assistant 
to the Oklahoma State Bank Commission: 
county clerk, Muskogee County, Oklahoma, 
1926-32; appraising work for the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation and the Federal 
Housing Administration, and more recently 
engaged in title and land acquisition work 
for the Resettlement Administration, 1933 
to time of appointment as manager. 
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Mapped Streets Ordinance Upheld by 
Highest New York Court 


4 Ben most important city planning deci- 
sion which has occurred in a long time, 
according to Alfred Bettman of Cincinnati, 
was handed down by the New York Court of 
Appeals on November 24, 1936, in the case 
of Headley vs. the City of Rochester. The 
plaintiff, owner of a piece of property affected 
by the streets ordinance of the city, brought 
an action to obtain a judgment declaring 
“That the ordinance and map and plan 
adopted by the said city of Rochester .. . 
is unconstitutional and void.” In the map 
or plan in question 25 feet of plaintiff’s 
property are included in East Avenue as 
widened, and a strip on another side is in- 
cluded in North Goodman Street as widened. 

The plaintiff had no plans for the use of 
the property and did not introduce evidence 
that the value of his land had been lessened 
by the ordinance. The court states that it 
“will not declare a statute unconstitutional 
where it is not shown that the statute is in 
some manner interfering with or diminish- 
ing the value of the present property rights 
of the person complaining.” The plaintiff’s 
complaint that he had been deprived of his 
property without due process of law was 
not accepted by the court which reasoned 
that “a statute cannot have the effect of 
depriving a person of his liberty or property 
unless it prevents such person from doing 
an act which he desires to do or diminishes 
the enjoyment or profit which he would 
otherwise derive from his property.” 

The plaintiff had no plans for the use of 
his property, and his case rested upon his 
assumption that the mapped street ordinance 
itself was an unconstitutional restriction upon 
private property. 

The court’s decision does not explicitly 
pass upon the constitutionality of the Roch- 
ester ordinances in so far as it restricts 
a proposed structure within the mapped 
lines, but it can, however, be claimed that 
the court states that the mapped streets 
ordinance is not necessarily unconstitutional. 

The famous Euclid Village case, in which 
the United States Supreme Court upheld 
the validity of zoning in general, is similar 
in that the attacking owner was not propos- 
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ing to build and had not been refused a 
permit. 

The arguments and the reasoning of the 
court in Headley vs. Rochester buttress the 
support given by the courts in the past 
which asserts the constitutional validity of 
zoning.—PAUL OPPERMANN, assistant direc- 
tor, American Society of Planning Officials. 





How Some Cities Reduced Traffic 
Deaths in 1936 


HE automobile traffic deaths in the 

United States for 1936 will exceed the 
1935 traffic total of 36,143 by more than 
500, according to tentative estimates of the 
National Safety Council. Urban traffic 
fatalities in 131 cities were 322 fewer in 
1936 than in 1935, according to the Census 
Bureau, while rural deaths are on the in- 
crease. Many cities in 1936 took steps to 
control and abate the threats of high speed 
and reckless, irresponsible, and drunken driv- 
ing. Child traffic deaths declined sharply 
and stiffer truck and bus regulations have 
helped to reduce accidents in the field of 
commercial transportation, according to a 
survey made by Editorial Research Reports 
in a number of representative cities. Pos- 
sibly the most important single development 
was the unrelenting attitude shown by the 
courts. In Chicago the drunken driver now 
goes to jail as a matter of course. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the police have started to haul 
traffic offenders to the police station instead 
of leaving tickets. Efficient policing in New 
York City resulted in a 25 per cent decrease in 
auto deaths over a three-year period. Every 
judge notes, before trial, the prior arrests 
of each person arrested. In Philadelphia one 
motorist out of every eight in the city re- 
ceived a traffic summons during the year, 
netting the city $160,000 in fines and in- 
calculable educational advantages. In Pitts- 
burgh, during the last four months of 1936, 
one judge sentenced 308 persons to jail for 
drunken driving, not one of them escaping 
a jail term. If the defendant admitted he 
was drunk, he got 30 days provided there 
had been no accident; if the defendant de- 
nied the charge and subsequently was proved 
guilty, the judge said “six months.” In 
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Washington, D. C., some 6,000 violators of 
traffic laws were taken from behind the 
wheel for periods varying from 15 to 45 
days, and in cases of drunken driving, have 
been permanently ruled off the streets. This 
has been done by the suspension of driving 
privileges of all motorists convicted of driv- 
ing more than 35 miles an hour. 

Des Moines, with a drop from 47 deaths 
in 1935 to 27 in 1936, enforced the new 
“triplicate ticket” ordinance, “cut back” 
the corners at 40 intersections, and con- 
tinued compulsory motor vehicle inspection 
work. Des Moines courts installed a standard 
scale of severe speeding penalties, $1 per 
mile in excess of 15 miles per hour in busi- 
ness and school districts; in excess of 25 
miles per hour in residential sections. This 
scale holds up to 40 miles an hour. Speed 
between 41 and 45 costs $25; between 46 
and 50, $50; between 51 and 60, $100; 
above 60, 30 days in jail, no fine. More than 
1,200 arrests were made. Omaha required 
all motorists to pass mechanical tests, re- 
placed incompetents in the police traffic de- 
tail with college graduates, and rescinded the 
licenses of persistent traffic violators. 


Seven Policemen Win Fellowships at 
Northwestern University 


EVEN police officers from as many states 
have been awarded fellowships entitling 
them to a full academic year of residence 
work at Northwestern University’s Traffic 
and Safety Institute. These fellowships, com- 
prising a total sum of $5,000, were awarded 
to six members of municipal police depart- 
ments and one to a state highway officer. 
The police departments represented are in 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Miami, Florida; Decatur, Illinois; and the 
Delaware Motor Vehicle Department. In 
addition, two other officers, one municipal 
and one state, have enrolled for the full 
course without financial support. 

The course of study consists of academic 
courses in American government, public 
speaking, psychology, and law. It also in- 
cludes extensive field work such as service 
in traffic accident prevention bureau of the 
Evanston Police Department, work at the 
scientific transportation laboratory of the 
University, and visits to cities where the 
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safety division of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police is installing traffic 
accident prevention bureaus. This course 
at Northwestern is the only course given at 
any American university exclusively for ac- 
tive police officers selected not on the basis 
of their previous education but on the basis 
of tests of intelligence and adaptability. 





Bureau of the Census to Start Collec- 
tion of Municipal Documents 


S PART of the activities embraced under 
the WPA Writers’ Project, a collection is 
being made of municipal documents in all 
cities of the United States with a population 
of 50,000 or more. These documents cover 
enabling acts, local acts, city ordinances, 
rules and regulations of municipal depart- 
ments, and periodic and special reports. This 
material is being collected in duplicate, and 
the WPA will turn it over to the United 
States Bureau of the Census for arranging, 
indexing, cataloging, and making it readily 
available to persons calling at the office for 
information, or for municipal officers to se- 
cure by mail for official use. 

It is proposed to establish a library which 
may be used only at the office of the Bureau 
of the Census by those who desire to study 
and do research work with such material. It 
is also to be used by the Bureau of the 
Census in answering correspondence from 
inquirers. A procedure will be established to 
keep the material current. 





Maine and Vermont Towns Hold 
Contest on Annual Reports 


A? AN incentive to improve and clarify 
annual reports issued by towns in Maine 
and Vermont, an Interstate Town Report 
Competition has been arranged for the year 
1937, and the governor of Rhode Island and 
the members of the Rhode Island Tax Com- 
mission have been invited to serve as judges. 
In Maine, the Maine Municipal Association 
is urging every municipality to co-operate 
in this “extremely interesting and important 
contest.” The eight points on which awards 
are to be based are: (1) attractiveness of 
cover; (2) general appearance and arrange- 
ment; (3) budget recommendations; (4) 
balance sheet and financial statement; (5) 
conciseness of departmental reports; (6) 
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historical and statistical data; (7) graphs, 
bar charts, town dollar; and (8) original, 
novel, and attractive features. 

Three municipal officials in Maine com- 
pose the Committee on Standardization of 
Maine Town Reports which issued a bulle- 
tin indicating a uniform arrangement for 
town reports and listing methods of present- 
ing the information. Some of the sugges- 
tions are: that the cover be attractive and 
simple; that school and other departmental 
reports be brief; that headings be put in 
heavy type; that bar charts, graphs, and 
pie charts be used where possible; and that 
the time-honored custom of giving names 
on expenditures for labor and other items 
be omitted as much as possible. 

This new contest is an outgrowth of a 
competition among towns in Vermont in the 
last three years and also in Maine in 1936 
when diplomas for meritorious reports were 
awarded to towns in 12 different population 
classes ranging from less than 250 to over 
4,250 population—F. W. Forp, Jr., city 
manager, Auburn, Maine; member of Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Maine Town 
Reports. 


Parking Meter Ordinance Held Invalid 
by Alabama Court 


Ts Supreme Court of Alabama in- 
validated the Birmingham parking meter 
ordinance in the case of City of Birmingham 
vs. Hood-McPherson Realty Company, a de- 
cision handed down January 14, 1937. This 
adverse decision comes one month after the 
Florida State Supreme Court upheld the 
parking meter ordinance of the city of Miami 
(the Florida case was reported in the Jan- 
uary issue of PuBLICc MANAGEMENT). 

The Alabama Court held the Birmingham 
ordinance invalid on three main points: (1) 
It imposes a tax for revenue and not a fee 
for regulation. The exaction of a parking 
fee is “an unauthorized exercise of the tax- 
ing power.” It is a “superimposed burden of 
an insidious, indirect tax or charge on the 
use, authorized and imposed upon the right 
to park and thus upon the land within the 
defined areas.” (2) It infringes the rights 
of property owners. An owner of property 
abutting parking meter zones, has “the right 
to come and go, and park his vehicle along- 
side of his property (within reasonable lim- 
Itation) without the exaction or payment of 
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a tax or fee to the municipality....”’ (3) It 
denies free use of public property, i.e., the 
streets. Terms of the Elyton Land Com- 
pany’s deed of dedication, conveying to the 
city of Birmingham the land upon which 
the parking meters now stand, were aban- 
doned without authorization and free use of 
public property thereby denied. A copy of 
the complete decision is available in a report 
just issued by the American Municipal As- 
sociation, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, at 25 
cents. 

The Florida and Alabama Supreme Court 
decisions are in direct conflict as to whether 
a municipal parking fee is a legitimate exer- 
cise of the police power. As a result there 
is the situation of a five-cent parking meter 
fee being legally not a tax but a regulatory 
charge in Florida, whereas a similar fee is 
an unauthorized tax in Alabama. From 
these decisions it would seem that in some 
jurisdictions clear-cut legal authority for 
metered parking must await further litiga- 
tion, and perhaps additional state legisla- 
tion—KENNETH QO. WarRNER, field consult- 
ant, American Municipal Association. 





Recent Federal Government Action 


Affecting Cities 


CCORDING to recent issues of the 
Washington News Letter of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, various federal 
agencies have taken the following action af- 
fecting municipalities: 

1. The Bureau of Public Roads during the 
next fiscal year will inaugurate a new policy 
by making grade-crossing elimination work 
a part of the regular federal program. 
Funds will not have to be matched, but 
states and localities will be expected to 
furnish any land that is necessary for right- 
of-ways. 

2. The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a cease and desist order against the 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and 16 member companies. The purpose 
of this order is to stop an illegal agreement 
for maintaining uniform prices on power 
cable and wire. 

3. The Federal Trade Commission, which 
is charged with administration of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, takes the view that state 
and local governments are not exempt from 
the operation of the act the purpose of which 
is to prevent price discrimination; to assure 
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that the same terms are open to all buyers 
of like grades and like amounts. 

4. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that the income on special assessment 
bonds is not exempt from the federal in- 
come tax. Where it is shown that such bonds 
are not a general obligation of the local 
government, the Bureau holds that the in- 
come it yields must pay the federal income 
tax. 

5. The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is conferring with representatives of 
the American Municipal Association on the 
development of training under the provisions 
of the George-Deen Act. The Office of Edu- 
cation has authorized the publication of a 
special vocational education bulletin dealing 
with training for the public service. 

6. The United States Supreme Court on 
January 4 in the case of Marcus Hauge vs. 
City of Chicago upheld the Chicago ordinance 
that requires that coal brought by truck 
directly from the mines to the consumer in 
Chicago be weighed even though weighed 
at the mine on state-tested scales. On the 
basis of this decision, cities may properly re- 
quire a certificate from public weighmasters 
within their jurisdiction on all merchandise 
sold in load lots. 


Harvard Trains Men in Solution 


of Traffic Problems 


ogee eecaye lg of the enlightened interest 
being taken by newspapers in traffic im- 
provement and accident prevention, two men 
are now studying at the Harvard University 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, one on a 
fellowship paid by the Baltimore Sun and 
the other on a leave of absence from the New 
York Times. 

The first traffic researcher is Wallace L. 
Braun, mechanical engineer of the city of 
Baltimore. Upon completion of his studies 
Mr. Braun will probably fill the newly 
created post of traffic engineer in Baltimore. 
The second man, Edward L. Yordan of New 
York City, received a fellowship of $1,200 
granted by Harvard for investigation of auto- 
mobile traffic problems. For eleven years 
Mr. Yordan has been with the New York 
Times as reporter, assistant automobile edi- 
tor, and special feature writer. His special 
field of research is to discover what news- 
papers of the nation are doing to improve the 
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traffic situation in their cities and to develop 
methods whereby they can make their 
columns more helpful in reducing motor 
accidents. 

Among the 16 “Traffic Fellows” at Har- 
vard is Robin S. Colquhoun, who came from 
London, England, where he was assistant en- 
gineer for the Greater London Highway De- 
velopment Survey. One of the youngest 
students at the Harvard Traffic Bureau is 
Arthur R. Forster, director of safety educa- 
tion in the Evanston, Illinois, police depart- 
ment.—O. W. Wrtson, chief of police, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





Can Municipal Employees Be Brought 
Under Social Security Act? 


T= American Municipal Association has 
appointed a committee to study the pos- 
sibility of amending the Social Security Act 
to permit the inclusion of the 2,400,000 state 
and local government employees who are 
now exempted. There is a constitutional 
question as to whether such groups can be 
included and whether the federal government 
can enforce a levy of payments from either 
state or local governments for the purpose 
of social security benefits. Among the pos- 
sible alternatives the committee will con- 
sider is the enactment of optional laws by 
which each state separately may provide for 
public employees within its borders. Whether 
the states can impose taxes equal to the fed- 
eral tax for social security measures upon 
its political subdivisions, which, in turn, 
would be paid to the federal government for 
annuities; and whether a city can voluntarily 
pay into the federal fund an amount equal 
to the federal tax and require its employees 
to contribute a corresponding amount will be 
among other questions examined by the com- 
mittee. 

If provision for municipal and state gov- 
ernmental employees is made in the Social 
Security Act in the future, there will be 
need for considerable adjustment of benefits 
under retirement plans and pension funds 
already existing in some cities. Also in- 
volved will be the question of transferring 
benefits under existing pension plans or un- 
der possible state social security laws in 
instances where state and local employees 
move from one governmental jurisdiction to 
another within the state, or from state to 
state. These matters will come within the 
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scope of the Association’s study —ANDREW 
JoyNER, JR., city manager, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; president, American Mu- 
nicipal Association. 





Saginaw Adopts Uniform Policy on 
Leaves of Absence for Employees 
, city of Saginaw, Michigan, on Jan- 

uary 1, through an administrative order 
issued by the city manager, made effective 
a uniform policy with regard to annual 
leave, sick leave, leave with pay, and meth- 
ods of computing deductions for time lost. 
No employee is entitled to annual leave until 
he has served the city for six months, and 
annual leave with pay is allowed at the 
rate of one day for each full calendar month 
of service. The maximum annual leave is 
12 days, not including Sundays and legal 
holidays. Vacation schedules are to be de- 
veloped by department heads and spread 
over as wide a period as possible in order 
to eliminate the necessity for extra help. 
With respect to sick leave, full-time salaried 
employees are allowed 10 days per year, but 
such leave is granted only by the city man- 
ager and shall be recommended by the de- 
partment head. Sick leave may be accumu- 
lated, if not used during the year granted, 
but the total accumulated may not exceed 60 
days nor may it be anticipated in advance. 
Employees may have not to exceed three 
days’ leave with pay in case of death in the 
immediate family. Department heads may, 
in appropriate circumstances, grant a leave 
of absence without pay, but if such leave is 
to extend for 15 days or longer, the approval 
of the manager must be secured. It is also 
stated that no employee can absent himself 
from duty without permission of the depart- 
ment head. In case of illness the employee 
must notify his office by telephone or mes- 
Senger promptly. If an employee is ab- 
sent for three days without satisfactory 
explanation to the department, the position 
may be declared vacant. Uniform methods 
are also provided for salary and wage de- 
ductions for time lost that is not allowable 
under annual or sick leave or other reasons. 
The method of computing these deductions 
‘is set forth in detail in the order. 
Regular working hours are established at 
seven and one-half hours per day with three 
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and one-half hours on Saturday, except for 
policemen, firemen, bridge tenders, and cer- 
tain other employees. Legal holidays ob- 
served by the city are as follows: 

New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, In- 
dependence Day, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. Copies 
of the complete administrative order setting 
forth all details may be obtained on re- 
quest.—L. P. CookINGHAM, city manager, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


Public Libraries in 12 States to Seek 
State Aid in 1937 


| AT least 12 states, public libraries will 
seek state aid in 1937, according to re- 
ports made to the American Library Asso- 
ciation at its midwinter conference in Chi- 
cago, December 28 to 30. Arkansas, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, and Washington are among the states 
reporting. 

Matching state with local funds is one 
decided trend in proposed legislation. The 
matching proposals are not necessarily on a 
flat fifty-fifty basis, but rather on a sliding 
scale, so that the less wealthy counties with- 
in a state will not be excluded from par- 
ticipating. 

Other trends in legislation noted are the 
frequency with which regional libraries are 
proposed, a disposition to request aid from 
the general state appropriation rather than 
from an earmarked fund; use of funds for 
books and periodicals rather than for salaries 
and operating expenses; and extension of 
library service to unserved areas, as well as 
aid to established libraries. 

The per capita expenditure represented in 
the proposals is low, the highest being 35 
cents, with 5 or 6 cents cited in a number 
of instances. 

About 5 per cent of the active librarians 
who have completed a full-year curriculum 
in thirty-five library schools reporting—578 
to be exact—are still unemployed, according 
to a report made to the council. In 1933, 
at the peak of unemployment, the number 
reported by the schools reached 1590. The 
range of salaries for all libraries is about the 


Same aS a year ago. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


INGHAMTON, New York (76,662). City 

Manager. City Manager C. A. Harrell has 
resigned effective February 15 to become the 
manager of Schenectady. Mayor T. W. Behan 
advises that “we require a man of highest tech- 
nical and practical experience covering actual 
operation and management of cities.” Salary, 
$7,500 to $10,000. Applications to the city 
council should be addressed to Mayor Behan. 

StaTE Tax Commission. Railroad Account- 
ant. A person is desired who has a thorough 
acquaintance with railroad accounting and some 
experience in analyzing the financial set-ups of 
holding corporations or corporations allied or 
affiliated in some way with a railroad company. 
Salary between $4,500 and $5,000. Address ap- 
plication to PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

Civic ORGANIZATION. Associate Director of 
Research (large eastern city). Facility in 
analytical research in governmental, economic, 
and to some extent social problems is desired. 
Candidate must be able to write clearly and 
concisely and to speak in public. An engineer- 
ing background is preferred. Depending on the 
qualifications of the candidate the salary will 
range between $2,500 and $5,000. Address ap- 
plication to PuBLic MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

STATE SENATOR. Research Assistant. Young 
unmarried man to assist a prominent eastern 
state senator in preparation of speeches, news- 
paper statements, etc., is desired. He must 
have special writing ability, a college degree, an 
interest in governmental research, and must be 
willing to travel within the state. Salary will 
begin at $40 per week. Address application to 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

WINNETKA, ILLINOIS, PARK District. As- 
sistant Park Superintendent. Applicant should 
have technical knowledge of park construction 
and maintenance and at least 3 years’ experi- 
ence in this field. Preference will be given to 
applicants with a degree in civil engineering and 
special training in horticulture or landscape ar- 
chitecture. Applicants should not be over 30 
years of age. Starting salary will be about $200 
per month; ultimate salary of $300 per month 
when the appointee becomes park superintend- 
ent in full charge of the maintenance and op- 
eration of the Winnetka park system including 
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the play field, an 18-hole golf course, and rec- 
reation activities such as tennis, swimming, 
skating, etc. Apply to H. L. Woolhiser, city 
manager and park superintendent, village hall, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN (1,200). City 
Manager. The council of this resort commun- 
ity desires an engineer with previous city man- 
ager experience, qualified to manage the city 
light and water departments. The term of the 
present council expires in November, 1938. 
Approximate salary, $2,400. Send applications 
to William H. Maeser, city clerk. 

HuNTINGTON Woops (Royat Oak, P. 0.), 
Michigan (1,000). City Manager. The council 
of this exclusive residential suburb of Detroit 
desires a well-qualified man with previous ex- 
perience as a manager. An appointment will be 
made sometime in February. Probable begin- 
ning salary $2,500 to $3,000. Applications 
should be addressed to John F. Long, mayor. 
(This city is not on the approved directory of 
council-manager cities.) 

County Acency. County Health Officer (in 
eastern state). Man with considerable experi- 
ence in public health administration is desired. 
A substantial salary offered. Address applica- 
tion to PuspLtic MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

MunicipAL Porice DEPARTMENT. Police 
Chief. The city manager desires applications 
from men qualified to administer, under his 
direction, all activities of a police department 
of 60 men. High school graduation and six 
years of police experience, two of which must 
have been in the position of lieutenant or above, 
are required. Age limits, 32 to 52. Salary ap- 
proximately $3,600. Address application to Pus- 
LIC MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

STATE OF NEw York, Division oF STATE 
PLANNING. State Planning Research Assistant. 
Two appointments expected at $2,101. Usual 
salary range, $2,101 to $2,640. Duties involve 
making investigations on such problems as sub- 
marginal farm lands, urban expansion, housing, 
regional markets, recreation, and to prepare re- 
ports on research work. Candidates must meet 
the requirements in one of the following groups: 
(a) graduation from a college or university of 
recognized standing with a degree in engineering, 
architecture, public administration, or economics 
including technical courses in the field of plan- 
ning; or (b) five years’ experience in engineer- 
ing, transportation, advertising, or sales; or (Cc) 
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satisfactory equivalent combination of the fore- 
going education, training, and experience. Can- 
didates must have a knowledge of statistical and 
economic research methods and procedure. Ex- 
amination will be held sometime in the spring, 
possibly early in March. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained from the 
department of civil service, state capitol, Al- 
bany, New York. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. In-Service Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. Applicants 
must not be more than 35 years of age, grad- 
uates of recognized universities and colleges, 
and must qualify for admission to the graduate 
school. Not less than 3 years’ experience in a 
public administrative position required. Ap- 
plicants should secure leave of absence for dura- 
tion of fellowship year. Stipends vary in amount 
from $1,000 to $1,500. Applications must be 
submitted not later than April 1, 1937. Further 
information and application blanks may be se- 
cured from the Secretary of the Committee on 
Training for Public Administration, 13 Univer- 
sity Library, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 


WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 29; married; trained statistician and re- 
search analyst; former university instructor in 
government holding an M. A. degree. Ten 
years’ experience in private business and gov- 
ernment service. Available immediately for 
teaching or research position. 

Age 36; master’s degree; one year’s study in 
large eastern law school; and for the last five 
years with a state government in the capacity of 
city planning consultant to municipal officials 
throughout the state. Would like position in 
municipal or state planning, advisory, adminis- 
trative, or research work. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Epwarp W. Harpinc, M.S. Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has resigned as director of the Kansas 
City Civic Research Institute to become a staff 
member of Public Administration Service. 

KENNETH C. PENNEBAKER, formerly with the 
Detroit Civil Service Commission, has joined 
the staff of the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ITIES Want WPA Continued. The cities of 

Minnesota and California, speaking through 
their state leagues of municipalities, have no- 
tified members of Congress of their stand on 
relief. The Minnesota League asks for “a con- 
tinuation of the federal work relief program 
to aid all employable unemployed persons now 
on relief because of such unemployment.” 
The California League asks Congress to “appro- 
priate and make available federal funds in an 
amount sufficient to complete WPA projects 
which have been begun but not completed.” 


New Ordinances. St. Paul has a new bus 
franchise ordinance under which the bus com- 
pany pays a license fee equal to 5 per cent of 
its gross earnings; Chicago has adopted a com- 
prehensive ordinance licensing and regulating 





* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 


second-hand dealers; St. Louis and Long Beach 
have adopted new milk ordinances; Long Beach 
has a new taxicab regulatory ordinance; Chi- 
cago and New York have adopted new traffic 
codes; and Minneapolis has adopted a compre- 
hensive fire prevention code. 


Tearing Down Old Buildings. The City of 
Milwaukee in 1936 razed 802 old and dilapi- 
dated buildings. Since 1928, as the result of the 
work of the bureau of building inspection, 4,601 
such buildings have been torn down. 


Tax Collections. Petersburg, Virginia, has 
adopted a plan of quarterly payment of real 
estate taxes effective January 1, 1937. Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, collected 89 per cent of its 
1936 levy by December 31, 1936, which is al- 
most equal to its 1931 record. 


Tax Limits. According to the director of fi- 
nance at Flint, Michigan, the city of Flint, because 
of its rigid tax limitation law, could not have 
operated during the past two and one-half years 
had it not been for supplemental revenue from 
heavy collection of delinquent taxes, costly de- 
preciation of city streets and equipment, and 
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the accumulation of unpaid street lighting costs 
amounting to nearly one-half million dollars. 


Interest on Bank Deposits. The City of 
Louisville, Kentucky, made a profit on its bank- 
ing activities of $4,886 in 1936, and has just 
entered into a new contract under which it 
will receive interest of 1 per cent on daily 
balances, plus certain other allowances. Banks 
are prohibited by federal statute from paying 
interest on demand deposits unless required by 
state law to do so. Under the National Banking 
Act, even such interest will cease after August 
23, 1937. 


Low Interest Rate on Recent Bonds. Bing- 
hamton, New York, on December 10, sold 
$200,000 ten-year serial flood-control bonds and 


| February 


$30,000 five-year serial airport bonds at an av- 
erage interest cost of 1.3404 per cent. C. A. 
Harrell is city manager. Arlington County, 
Virginia, sold $208,000 in twenty-year serial 
school bonds with a 2% per cent coupon at a 
premium of $1,701. Frank C. Hanrahan is 
county manager. 


Two-Way Police Radio. The Boston police 
department on January 8 put into effect a new 
two-way police radio system with equipment in- 
stalled in 19 special service squadron cars and 
77 two-way radio cruising cars with connections 
with the fire department. The installation was 
designed and made by Patrolman John D. Bar- 
rett assisted by Patrolmen J. C. Murphy and 
William McDonougher. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administra- 
tors from the monthly bulletin “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


Tax Limits ApprAIsED. By A. Miller Hill- 
house and Ronald B. Welch. Public 
Administration Service, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1937. 40pp. 50 
cents. 

This objective study supplies facts and argu- 
ments which show that tax limits are “opposed 
to the best interests of the majority of citi- 
zens.” It outlines the pros and cons of over-all 
limitation, discusses the effects of over-all lim- 
its in states where they have been adopted, pre- 
sents alternative proposals, and indicates how 
the effects of a given proposal can be ascer- 
tained. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF ELECTRIC UN- 
DERTAKINGS IN VIRGINIA. By Row- 
land A. Egger and James E. Gates. 
Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
1937. 132pp. $1. 

This objective study of the organization and 
management of 14 municipal electric plants in 
Virginia will give municipal officials a bird’s-eye 
view of the administration of electric plants and 
aid them in analyzing local problems in the light 
of trends and ultimate objectives in electricity 
supply. The discussion on managerial policies, 
fiscal problems, rate levels and rate structures, 
and accounting and record-keeping, is written 
from the point of view of management. 


THE House TRAILER: ITs EFFECT ON STATE 
AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. American 
Municipal Association (in co-operation 
with other organizations), 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 40pp. 50 
cents. 

This comprehensive, timely report will be of 
value to municipal officials who are faced with 
the problems created by trailers, as it contains a 
detailed analysis of existing ordinances. The 
discussion is divided into three sections: (1) 
the effect of the trailer on government; (2) 
trailers as seasonal dwellings; and (3) trailers 
as permanent dwellings. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Report of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management. Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1937. 47pp. 15 cents. 

All municipal officials will be interested in 
this report because it indicates how approved 
principles of administration so widely used in 

American cities can be applied to the executive 

branch of the federal government. The report 

is divided into the following divisions: White 

House staff, personnel management, fiscal man- 

agement, planning management, administrative 

reorganization of the government of the United 

States, and accountability of the executive to 
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the Congress. The President’s Committee con- 
sisted of Louis Brownlow, chairman, Charles 
E. Merriam, and Luther Gulick, with Joseph P. 
Harris as director of research. 


THE PoLicE AND Mopern Society. By 
August Vollmer. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California. 1936. 
253pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Vollmer here gives an excellent popular 
presentation of the problems which face the 


police. Many well-selected stories add to the 
value and interest of the book. 


IMPROVED PERSONNEL IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE. Entire issue of the Annals 
for January, 1937, edited by Luther 
Gulick. American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 3457 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 277pp. $2. 

A series of articles which are intended to con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem of how 
to secure a better government personnel. The 
leading article, “In Defense of Government,” is 
contributed by City Manager C. A. Dykstra of 
Cincinnati. Some of the 29 other articles are 
“The Personnel Survey,” “Administration as 


a Profession,” and “In-Service Training by State 
Leagues.” 
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A Survey oF Factors BEARING ON THE 
CONSOLIDATION OF CITIES IN THE Coos 
Bay ArEA. By Herman Kehrli, for 
the Oregon State Planning Board and 
the Governor of Oregon. Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, 1936. 48pp. 
50 cents. 

This is a concrete factual study of the eco- 
nomic and social interdependence of two small 
communities. It constitutes a real contribution 
in setting up and applying techniques which 
should be of interest to both proponents and 
opponents of the consolidation of local units. 


District HEALTH ADMINISTRATION; A 
STUDY OF ORGANIZATION AND PLAN- 


NING. By Ira V. Hiscock. Milbank 
Memorial Fund. 1936. 115pp. 65 
cents. 


This report should be of especial interest to 
officials in the larger cities. It discusses the 
growth of district health services; planning 
and directing the program of a district; health 
department facilities for district supervision and 
development; and the relationship between cen- 
tral department bureaus and district health of- 
ficers. 











MODEL BOND LAW 


309 EAST 34TH STREET 








MODEL LAWS 
of the 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Now Available in Bound Form 


The following model laws, prepared by committees of the League, may be pur- 
chased together in a single convenient volume: 


MODEL MUNICIPAL BUDGET LAW 


MODEL REGISTRATION SYSTEM 

MODEL ELECTION ADMINISTRATION SYSTEM 
MODEL REAL PROPERTY TAX COLLECTION LAW 
MODEL COUNTY MANAGER LAW 

PRINCIPLES OF A MODEL COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
MODEL STATE CONSTITUTION 

LIQUOR CONTROL: PRINCIPLES, MODEL LAW 


Paper-bound, Price $2.50 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


NEW YORK CITY 






































Announcing 


The fifth of our 
Practical Extension Courses: 


Municipal Finance Administration 
$25.00 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration is the only organization which of- 
fers extension courses specially prepared to meet 
the needs of municipal administrators—city 
managers, mayors, department and bureau 
heads, and also those who aspire to these or 
other municipal positions. 


For complete details of this and our 
other four courses, write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 








TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 


New York U.S.A. Chicago 









































THE GAMEWELL 


COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations without 
cost or obligation to any municipality applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 

















BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


€. B. Black WN. T. Veateh, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E.H. Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E.L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 








ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


770 Board of Trade Bldg. KANSAS CITY MO. 











BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
BEBANMY, N.Y. cee 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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